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ART IN AMERICA: AN ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE - VOLUME VI 
NUMBER III - APRIL MCMXVIII 


A NEW “MANTEGNA” FOR AMERICA - BY BERNARD 
BERENSON 


HE purchase by Mr. Carl W. Hamilton of Mantegna’s Judith 
(until recently in the Pembroke Collection) is an event which 
can leave no American lover of Italian art indifferent. Even 

if we did not know the painter of the masterpiece, we should not 
fail to recognize that it was one of the most complete and exquisite 
achievements of Greco-Renaissance design. It would be puerile to 
deny that its being by Mantegna makes a considerable difference. 
The name of a supreme artist is a key to treasures of admiration 
ready to be bestowed upon the work to which it can be attached. 
Our delight in this picture is multiplied by all that its author means 
to us already. 

I can no longer understand how one came to doubt its being an 
autograph work by Mantegna. 

Two and twenty years ago, when I first questioned this fact, 
I was hypercritical and in puerile dread of being duped by my in- 
stinctive enthusiasms. For my heart went out toward the cameo- 
like restraint, precision, and completeness of the work. But mental 
gregariousness pushed me into the camp of the Impressionists, and 
I became an apostle of their ideals and methods. I thought it was 
incumbent upon me to admire only stenographic processes of draw- 
ing, swagger brushwork, and dump hills of paint. Some day I shall 
recount the consequences of my misplaced propaganda, how I helped 
to infect the waters of the Danube with an infection which spread 
first to those of the Thames, and then to those of the Tiber. 

To one who was valuing the art of the past from a crudely im- 
pressionistic standpoint, this Judith was necessarily anathema, and 
I spoke of it in a way of which I am thoroughly ashamed. The only 
shade of a feeble excuse under which I can attempt to find shelter, 
is that, unconsciously, I was influenced by the disagreeable aspect 
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of the surface, when I saw the panel twenty-two years ago. A squalid 
varnish addled its color and clogged its line. When I saw it again 
the other day, after it had been cleaned, my heart leapt up at the 
purity and splendor of the pigments, and the gliding swiftness of the 
line. 

My harshest words, however, were reserved for the interpreta- 
tion, which I entirciy misunderstood. In the three other versions of 
the theme due to Mantegna’s mind, the heroine, as if gloating over 
her triumph, does not lose sight of the gory head until she herself has 
seen it put into the bag. In our version, she turns away with a look 
of lassitude and despair. I am led to wonder whether in this, his 
latest study of the subject, Mantegna had not come to see his heroine 
in some such light as Hebbel did. This dramatist, as we shall re- 
member, lets his Judith realize how much more of a man Holofernes 
is than any of her own people, for whom she is going to sacrifice 
him, and allows her to fall in love with him before she slays him. 

I am happy to find that eleven years ago at least, when I pub- 
lished my “North Italian Painters,” I had already shaken off all 
doubt about its being an autograph work, and that I admitted it 
as a matter of course into the canon of Mantegna’s works. 

I admitted it as a late work. Writing as I am, away from my 
library and notes, I hesitate to be too precise about the dating. I 
should scarcely place it later than 1500, and perhaps not earlier than 
1495. 

This Judith is a complete expression of Mantegna’s “Roman, 
pagan, imperial” genius. 
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CHINESE AND MEROVINGIAN IRON BUCKLES AND 
SWORDS IN THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM -: BY HAM- 
ILTON BELL 


NVESTIGATION by Russian savants in the northern parts of 
Central Asia and of the English and French in the southern, 
have linked up the culture of the Mediterranean lands with 

those of the remoter East and have disclosed the existence, in a 
past whose remoteness has not yet been fully established, of an 
amount of intercourse between them, of action and reaction of the 
one on the other, which are gradually discrediting the old Belief 
that all the arts originated in the Classic lands. Evidences of com- 
mon influences, if not common origins, both of ornamental motives 
and of the technical processes whereby they are made manifest have 
been steadily accumulating as we have penetrated deeper into the 
archaeology of the Farther East. 

A link in this chain, of considerable interest, is provided by a 
small collection of objects brought from China and Eastern France 
and assembled, the first time that such an assemblage has been made 
for exhibition, in the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Merovingian or Frankish art, that is to say an art which was 
practised in the Frankish Kingdom under the Merovingian Dynasty, 
between the [Vth and the VIIIth centuries A.D., is known to us 
chiefly through metal objects found in graves which are scattered 
from the Rhine to the Seine and northward to the sea all over the 
territory which was formerly subject to its rule. Most of these 
graves that have been explored, and they number many thousands, 
are in the north and east of France, in Picardy and in the valleys 
of the Marne and the Aube. 

The finds consist of weapons, jewelry and every portion of 
human attire which, being made of metal, has not shared the fate 
of the wearers and the more perishable part of their belongings 
and crumbled into dust. Belt buckles and plaques of the type of 
those in the Cleveland Museum of Art form a conspicuous part 
in all these finds. 

Objects of a precisely similar kind in form, use, material and 
technique have fortunately been scientifically excavated in what 
was anciently a portion of the Frankish empire. Queckenberg, the 
local postmaster of Niederbreisig, a small village on the western 
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bank of the Rhine between Coblenz and Bonn, systematically ex- 
humed a large Frankish cemetery there; the collection of ornaments, 
weapons and jewelry which he found therein was, after his death 
in 1909, purchased by Mr. Morgan and added to his previous collec- 
tion of finds, made in Northern and Eastern France, now deposited 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. With the ex- 
ception of the collection in the Musée St. Germain, it is the most 
important collection of Merovingian art in existence. Dates—only 
approximate, it is true—for the classification of this interesting art 
are furnished by Roman coins found in these graves; they range from 
pieces of the time of Domitian, A.D. 81, the earliest, to Valens, A.D. 
364, the latest, so that about the middle of the [Vth century A.D. 
has been assumed to be the period to which this collection belongs. 

The seven pieces (Plate I) which form the subject of this paper 
were found in Champagne and were acquired by the Cleveland 
Museum as work of the VIth Century; they are to all intents and 
purposes identical with specimens in the Morgan collection, such 
as numbers 120, 143-5, 161-3, 228-9, 232-6, 286 in his illustrated 
catalogue, and may be of the same date. They are parts of belt 
fastenings, only two of which seem by the similarity of their orna- 
mentation to be portions of the same set. A set consists of three 
parts, two spade-shaped pieces and one square or circular plaque, 
between them. These were riveted on the leather belts, which now 
have perished, with metal studs, the heads of which remain in many 
cases. The interesting features of these buckles are the material, 
the character of the ornament, and the technical processes employed 
in the application of it. 

They are of iron encrusted, not inlaid, with more precious 
metals; in this case, silver, although gold was frequently used for 
the purpose, and sometimes tin. Pillon, “Etudes,” I, p. 277, says: 
“The Franks sometimes encrusted, but more often plated, with silver 
on iron. I do not know one bronze buckle encrusted or damascened 
with silver to have been found in a Frankish cemetery.” Greater 
exactitude in the use of the various terms for the adornment of one 
metal by the application of another is desirable; they are unfor- 
tunately often rather loosely applied, as in the above case where 
Pillon differentiates encrusting and plating, and then seems to con- 
fuse the former with damascening. By encrusting is meant that 
the design was not first deeply incised in the metal base and the 
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Plate II. CHtNese IRON-ENCRUSTED CLASPS. 
, Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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gold or silver inlaid in it by hammering, which is true damascening, 
but that the portions to be covered by the more precious metal, or 
in some cases the whole surface, were roughly scratched so as to 
produce a burr and the softer gold or silver having been cut out 
of thin sheets, more or less in the shapes required, hammered or 
pressed on to the roughened surface, which holds it as plaster is held 
by the “key” provided by a wall or lath; a very moderate degree of 
heat might have been used to assist in fixing the precious metal, as 
it is in India at the present day; a certain amount of chiseling would 
then clear up the design and complete the work. This would also 
answer for a description of the process of plating, unless by that 
term Pillon means the entire covering of the object with a sheet 
of gold or silver; this, however, is a much less common Frankish 
proceeding than the application of ornament by the method which 
I have described as encrusting. 

The designs are equally interesting, consisting as they do to 
a considerable extent of what the French call entrelacs, bands inter- 
laced and forming an endless pattern, covering the surface in a 
meaningless but pleasant manner. 

This type of ornament occurs in many arts all over the world, 
but is so characteristic of certain of them that it is familiarly known 
in Europe as Scandinavian or Celtic since it is freely employed in 
the adornment of Viking arms, etc., and Irish illuminated manu- 
scripts. In both these cases, it probably derived from the same 
stock as our Frankish buckles. More recently, it has been recognized 
as a marked feature of an art, relics of which have been found from 
Ireland on the West to China on the East, extending from the Polar 
circle to the Mediterranean and to the Yangtse. Salomon Reinach 
finds the earliest evidences of it, the use of spirals in certain char- 
acteristic ways, of animals, singly or paired, in attitudes used in no 
other arts, together with other motives found all over this wide 
territory, in the Minoan art of Crete, about 2000 B.C. Of the art 
as a whole, this is not the place to speak, but besides the similarities 
of design between these buckles and the clasps to which we will now 
turn, the technical process wherein they are embodied affords another 
link with further Asia. 

The styles of ornament found in Frankish work are so numerous 
and diverse as to suggest that they were more the carriers than the 
originators of the art called by their name. Much of it is distinctly 
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“Scythian” in character, the “bird head motive” being one of the 
most conspicuous features of this type. These have distinct affinities 
with early Chinese ornament, perhaps arising from a common origin 
or influence. There are in the Morgan collection pieces of jewelry 
of unmistakable Egyptian design, though of Frankish make and 
technique. It is not necessary to assume that the makers of these 
jewels were ever in Egypt or even knew the origin of the design 
they adopted. Like Moliére, these people seem to have taken what 
suited them wherever they found it, in art as in everything else, and 
as they migrated up and down the great Eurasian continent, doubt- 
less annexed not only the ideas but often the workmen of the races 
with whom they caine in contact, and so, from a very early period 
in history, objects and ideas must have passed from hand to hand 
and mind to mind all across the world. 

The six iron-encrusted clasps (Plate II) shown with these Me- 
rovingian buckles in the Cleveland Museum are from China, and 
date in all probability from about the same period as the European 
examples, it may be a century or two earlier or later. 

The materials and technique of these clasps are identical with 
those of the Frankish buckles, and the designs have enough in com- 
mon to suggest that more than coincidence must be responsible for 
the similarity. 

The silver with which both these Frankish and Chinese objects 
are encrusted, is proved by analysis to be of an identical composition. 
A small sample from each showed the presence of the same elements 
in the same quantities, so far as could be estimated by qualitative 
methods; the alloy is composed mainly of silver containing small 
quantities of tin, copper and iron. It seems probable that the two 
latter are present as impurities. The impression produced on the 
analyst was that the tin, though the proportion was small, had been 
deliberately alloyed with the silver. That this particular alloy 
should have been made for the same purpose, more or less con- 
temporaneously, in places as far apart as China and Western Europe, 
when taken together with the similarities of design, would seem to 
indicate a common origin for this art of the two peoples concerned. 

The art of inlaying metal in metal is of great antiquity. Perhaps 
the reason that we have no very early examples of this craft in iron 
is due to the perishable nature of that metal, but in bronze we have 
the superb daggers from Mycenae which are probably as old as 
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2000-1000 B.C. They show such an advanced stage of the art as 
to make it certain that it had long been practised by the people who 
made them. One of these daggers has a hunting scene on it of a 
familiar Egyptian type. From this motherland of so many arts, 
there are, among other examples, the bronze dagger of Queen Aah- 
hotep c. 1600 B.C., finely inlaid, “damascened” Maspero calls it, 
with gold, and in the British Museum a bronze statue of Nefer Tmu, 
of the XIXth Dynasty, 1300-1250 B.C., whose drapery is decorated 
with gold in the same manner. India probably derived the craft 
from Egypt, as it is called there Keft work; Keft was the starting 
point in Egypt of the ancient Indian trade route. 

In Greece by the VIIth century B.C., bronze was inlaid with 
gold, silver and copper. 

The diffusion of this process over the nearer Eastern world must 
have been pretty general by the beginning of the Christian era, and 
even in China and the Far East, according to many authorities, it 
was in use at least as early as the Dynasty of the Later Han 26-220 
A.D. One of the most consummate extant examples of the art is a 
bronze cross-bow lock which is one of the treasures of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Art. It has been ascribed to this period, although 
the late Okakura Kakuzo considered it the work of the Six Dynasty 
period, 265-618 A.D. Tigers of a positively startling naturalness, 
flying birds not more than % inch long, vividly lifelike, and other 
animals and scroll work, cover the various parts of this small object, 
none of which is more than 1% inches by % inch. They are en- 
graved with the utmost freedom and delicacy of touch in the bronze, 
and the grooves filled with gold, hammered in. The eye of a tiger, 
not much bigger than a full stop in this print, is seen through a glass 
to have a minute pupil with a ring of the gold round it. 

There is in the same collection a flanged bronze arrow-head, of 
diamond section, which has, engraved on all four faces, the figure 
of a pacing tiger, more archaic in treatment than those on the cross- 
bow lock but full of spirit. These are very deeply cut, and the gold 
has all but disappeared from them. 

The process of encrusting was known in Crete in Minoan times, 
and was also practised by the primitive Lake Dwellers of Switzer- 
land. In the Lake of Zug was found an earthen vessel encrusted with 
tin foil. On another vessel from Lake Constance, the tin foil is cut 
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through in patterns revealing the dark clay beneath, something like 
the process of sgraffito in plaster work. 

The kindred art of inlaying metal with precious stones would 
also seem to have originated in Egypt. At any rate, the earliest 
known examples have been found there, the most notable being, 
perhaps, the famous jeweled Pectorals and Crowns of Senusert and 
his Queen, found at Dashur, which date from the XIIth Dynasty, 
B.C. 2000-1788. 

Examples have been found in Mesopotamia of as early as the 
ninth century B.C. Egypt and Babylon came into contact at least as 
early as the XVIIIth Dynasty, B.C. 1580-1315. After the Persian 
conquest of Egypt in the fourth century B.C., the craft spread 
all over the Nearer East. It may have reached Greece somewhat 
earlier, since gold jewelry inlaid with lapis-lazuli and rock crystal, 
beautifully worked, has been found of Mycenean date, c. B.C. 
I 500-1000. 

The Merovingian short sword or dagger (Plate III) of a type 
known as Scramasax’ is familiar to archaeologists as the peculiar and 
characteristic weapon of the Burgundian and Frankish peoples. It 
was worn by them in conjunction with the long sword, or spatha, and 
both weapons have been found together in their graves; the most 
famous instance being in the tomb of King Childeric, who died in 
481 A.D. 

The example in the Cleveland Museum collection is a good 
specimen of the type, of iron, with a tang cast in one piece with the 
blade and the usual small guard, ornamented with a gold plate 
bearing a repoussé inscription, between two bands of filigree work 
in the same precious metal; the tang appears to have been covered 
with wood to form a grip; the pommel is missing. The blade is of 
the shape usual in these weapons with an edge on one side only. 
It was found at Craonne in Champagne and is dated conjecturally 
in the sixth century A.D. 

The Chinese dagger shown with it is, if Chinese, which may 
perhaps be doubted, a very remarkable weapon. 

The blade of iron, like that of the Scramasax in shape, is edged 
only on one side; most Chinese swords of early date whether long 
or short, of bronze or iron, being two-edged. The long tang is cast 
in one piece with the blade and has been covered with wood like 


1 From a Frankish word Scramasahs. 
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that of the other. In the present condition, it is impossible to be 
certain whether the silver-encrusted iron pommel was cast with the 
rest of the weapon or threaded on the tang, as is the case with some 
Merovingian swords. The common practice in ancient times in 
China seems to have been to cast hilt, pommel and guard all in one 
piece with the blade, and is found also to have been the more frequent 
usage in early Scandinavian and Germanic bronze weapons. The 
guard of the Chinese “Scramasax” is ornamented like its French 
companion with a plate of filigreed gold, and the pommel with silver 
encrustation of a simple network pattern, in the same manner as that 
on the buckles and clasps. 

In the same museum is a long iron sword, of early Chinese make; 
it has a small guard of bronze, above which the iron tang has been 
covered with wood forming a grip, on which, close to the guard, 
the gleam of a fragment of silver seems to betray the presence of 
some richer decoration; the blade is two-edged and sharp-pointed. 
It is in every way suggestive of the spatha or long sword of the Bur- 
gundian and Frankish folk, which was frequently as long as 3 ft. 
3 in. The very small and seemingly ineffective guard is a char- 
acteristic of both. 

Swords of this same type are found in prehistoric burials of 
the type known as La Tene, from the place in Switzerland where the 
most important relics of this culture were excavated. 

Dr. Laufer, in his learned monograph on Chinese clay figures, 
informs us that short bronze or copper swords, cast in sand moulds, 
were used in the Early Han times, B.C. 206-23 A.D., and gradually 
gave way to cast-iron swords of the same shape. This change was 
definitely accomplished about 219 A.D., when bronze was discarded 
for iron weapons. He describes some iron swords in his collections 
in the Field Museum, Chicago, as two-edged with iron hilts, but with 
lozenge-shaped guards of bronze; much like the long sword at 
Cleveland above described. He refers his readers to Radloff, ““Ma- 
terials for Russian Archaeology,” Part V, Siberian Antiquities, for 
a parallel process in Siberia where the same gradual transition is to 
be observed; the hilt may be of iron, while the blade remains bronze 
or vice-versa, until finally the whole weapon becomes iron. 

The question of the date of these ancient Chinese swords is one 
of considerable difficulty. That the straight sword with a flat button- 
like or ring pommel and small guard is to be seen in the tomb sculp- 
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tures of the Han period would seem to provide sufficient reason for 
calling the weapons themselves Han; but as we have no means of 
ascertaining positively whether or no they antedated that dynasty, 
nor how long they continued in use after it had ceased to exist, we 
can seldom prove that a given specimen is of Han make. 

We have but one early Chinese sword of whose date we can 
feel any approach to certainty, and this cannot be older than the 
eighth century A.D. There is in Shdsdin at Nara a sword which 
every available piece of evidence goes to prove was the property of 
the Emperor Shomu, who died in 756 A.D. It is carefully, one 
would say unmistakably, described with much detail, in the original 
catalogue, dated 757 A.D., of the belongings of the Emperor, dedi- 
cated by his widow at the Shrine of the Roshanna Buddha at Todaiji, 
among “The Emperor’s Swords” as a “Sword made in China.” 

The long almost straight blade (it has the very slightest curve) 
is of steel which is to all appearance as fine as that of any later 
Japanese blade; it has one cutting edge as well as a point for 
thrusting, and towards the point is, for a few inches, two-edged. It 
has a long straight tang for securing into the hilt. The grip is of 
white shagreen mounted with gold. All the ornament of the hilt 
and guard, which is still very small, is of characteristic T’ang type. 

There is, therefore, very little reason to doubt that it is a sword 
of T’ang times, and both in make (if one may compare it in its per- 
fect preservation with these decayed tomb relics) and in style a great 
advance on the primitive weapons we have been considering. 
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ENGLISH DRAWINGS AND WATER COLORS AT IN- 
DIANA UNIVERSITY - BY ALFRED M. BROOKS 


HE employment of water colors for making pictures is as 
old as antiquity. It was a well known and highly valued 
art in classic days, nor was it less so in medieval. Our com- 

paratively recent and ever-growing acquaintance with the East 
proves that the Orient has practised and cherished water color from 
a very remote past. Egypt, Greece, Rome, France of St. Louis, 
China, Japan and Persia have all been of one mind in regard to 
this art. And yet it is not of frescoes at Tel-el-Amarna or Assisi; 
not even of Holbein’s miniature of Henry VIII, or Samuel Cooper’s 
of Cromwell, of the latter of which Horace Walpole said that if, by 
a glass, it could be magnified to life size, “I don’t know but Vandyck 
would appear less great by comparison”; not of any such things 
do we think when to-day someone broaches the subject of water color. 
Rather do we think of pictures, for the most part landscapes, painted 
upon paper, to be framed, and hung; pictures which have only this 
in common with those enumerated, the common medium of water 
color, the same vehicle, to use a technical term. 

In the modern sense, it was during the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century, and in England, that the first clearly defined school 
of water color painters developed. Its works were interesting from 
the very start. There is no more fascinating study than that of its 
development until it attained its dazzling majority at the hand of 
Turner, and later, by half a century, on this side of the Atlantic at 
the hands of John La Farge and Winslow Homer; for just as our 
literary tradition is a continuation of the English, so is the tradition 
of our school of water color painters. It is the study of the growth 
of man’s love and appreciation for the beauty of nature, a dominant 
English trait from the time of Chaucer, and to-day a preéminently 
American trait, interpreted by constantly changing but steadily de- 
veloping artistic powers. Its story offers a charming parallel to that 
of English poetry from Collins to Tennyson, Wordsworth being the 
highest exponent of one as Turner of the other, and both for pre- 
cisely the same reason; namely, that of having eyes which discovered 
and hearts which understood, far in excess of ordinary, what wonders 
really are in heaven and earth, together with tongues and fingers, 
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cunning, far in excess of ordinary, for reporting their discoveries 
and expressing their understanding. 

The essential charm of water color rests in the fact of its in- 
timacy; that immediate and personai relation, really sympathy, 
which it establishes between the artist and his patron, by means of 
making that which in nature is common to both, better understood 
and more loved by each. The vulgar notion that oil paintings, as 
such, are important while water colors are relatively unimportant, 
pertaining to the humbler side of life whereas “oils” pertain to the 
grander, is the direct outgrowth of a still much too general failure 
on the part of the public to value the exquisite strength inherent in 
water colors when handled by a man of poetic perception and de- 
veloped technique. One practical result of this point of view has 
been, and still is, that market demand, and prices, have been kept 
down, relatively speaking, with the further result that numerous 
small but intrinsically notable collections have been made throughout 
the country. These contain the works of masters of the art, every 
one necessarily a master of drawing, that most beautiful art which 
is less generally understood, hence less prized, than water color. 
One such collection is at Indiana University. It comprises pencil 
and pen drawings, and drawings in water color, to make use of 
the old phrase, which should not be allowed to die for the good 
reason that it expressed what no other words do or can, by William 
Gilpin, T. Boys, Sir A. W. Callcott, D. Cox, P. De Wint, H. Ed- 
ridge, T. Girtin, T. Gainsborough, J. Holland, William Hunt, J. 
Linnell, G. Morland, P. S. Munn, S. Prout, William Blake, J. 
Ruskin, J. M. W. Turner, R. Cooper, J. Varley, D. G. Rossetti and 
others. 

The House on the Moor, by Girtin (Fig. 1), represents this 
master of promise rather than fruition on one of the best of his 
many good sides. This is not the place to raise the disputed question, 
always attractive and never answerable, as to whether or not he 
would have developed, had he lived,—into so great a genius as 
Turner, his boyhood playmate. The fact remains that Girtin, dead 
at twenty-seven, left a very considerable body of work which, per se, 
is full of the charm of truth to the realities of nature imaginatively 
interpreted. That he far surpassed his predecessors, Cozens being the 
sole possible exception, and his contemporaries, Turner among them, 
is not questioned. ‘That the grandeur of nature had a special and 
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powerful attraction for him, especially the grandeur of moorland 
scenery, that wide-horizoned loneliness of sky and plain which 
broods as a spirit over such places, is a well-known fact. That he 
developed a massive manner peculiarly suited to the portrayal of 
such subjects, is likewise well known. That he always felt free to 
do whatever would make plainer the reasons why a particular subject 
moved him to depict it, is to define the word freedom as it is al- 
ways used in connection with Girtin’s artistic genius. He broke 
the bounds of his predecessors of the delicate but not always pur- 
poseful touch. In doing this he found “soaring room.” What I 
mean by delicate but not always purposeful touch, which, at best, 
rarely gets beyond the meaningless pretty stage of art, is clearly il- 
lustrated by Cooper’s landscape Vesuvius (Fig. 2). It is a char- 
acteristic example of that eighteenth century school with which Gir- 
tin broke. 

Turner’s pencil drawing of Warwick Castle (Fig. 5) above 
the meadows, with Beauchamp Chapel towering into the sky be- 
yond, shows this master of the pencil, who is little known as such 
mainly because he is so universally known as a supreme master of 
brush and color, at his truthful loveliest. Sheep of the foreground, 
bridge and trees of the middle distance, above which the many win- 
dowed and towered wall of Warwick lifts its splendid mass, which, 
in turn, is subservient to the town beyond—every touch is a touch 
whose reason for being is the accurate definition of form with ut- 
most simplicity of method. The whole which results and is greater 
than any of these accurate and simply attained parts, constitutes a 
highly truthful and illuminating comment upon a scene long re- 
garded as one of the most delightful in a land famous for its scenery, 
rural England. Such a drawing makes clear the profound wisdom 
of a remark upon the subject which Goethe made to Eckermann; 
a remark which goes to the very heart of the unquestionable but 
much neglected value of drawings: “I have lately been so fortunate 
as to buy, at a reasonable rate, many excellent drawings by celebrated 
masters. Such drawings are invaluable, not only because they give, 
in its purity, the mental intention of the artist, but because they 
bring immediately before us the mood of his mind at the moment of 
creation.” 

St. Vulfran at Abbeville (Fig. 6), in parts washed with blue 
and brown, is a fine example of the mad love for the “architectural 
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picturesque” which possessed England when travel on the Continent 
was generally resumed subsequent to the peace of 1816. This par- 
ticular drawing, done with a reed pen, is the work of Henry Ed- 
ridge, the forerunner of the supreme master of this style of subject, 
Samuel Prout. Prout’s pencil drawings of architecture are justly 
famous. He was, in addition, a good, though not great master of 
water color. The bewilderingly luxuriant detail of late Gothic 
buildings, especially in the Low Countries, this man drew with a 
soft lead point as no other, although it may well be doubted if 
even he ever really surpassed Edridge as he is seen in his St. Vul- 
fran. But when Prout painted these same rich architectural sub- 
jects in water color, his very washes not infrequently became hard 
and cramped, thereby losing the chief, and truly transcendent merit 
of his pencil treatment of the same subjects; the noble manner of 
the artist who manages to suggest endless detail, but never at the 
cost of destroying the impression of his subject as a unified whole. 
It was in such subjects as this water color of a Boat beneath Castle 
Walls (Fig. 4) that Prout was at his best; the sort of subject which 
did not betray him into hardness by over-fixing his mind upon the 
intricate and exquisite ornament of decaying Gothic, of which he 
was a past master with the pencil but not with a brush. 

In an age of ceaseless travel upon the Continent; of “grand 
tours” for laymen, high or low, and for every artist, John Varley 
never left his native shores. In one very important way he was, 
and yet is famous, namely, for the sense of strong, often intense light, 
with low-scaled colors, which he bestowed upon his pictures. 
Luminosity is perhaps the word. A golden glow, not of sunset, and 
not of autumn, but of the pure palpitating light of common day shed 
upon foreground and distance, accompanied, as such light always is, 
by warm, transparent shadows—a golden glow distinguishes Varley’s 
work. It is this distinguished as well as distinguishing glow which 
gives Varley the important place which he still holds; a glow of light 
similar to that which has given Cuyp his grip upon posterity 
through years now reckoned by centuries. Varley’s Cowherd (Fig. 
3) is a warm, mellow and yet brilliant picture in precisely the same 
way that Cuyp’s fascinating canvases of cattle feeding on the fertile 
meadows beyond Dordrecht are warm, mellow and yet brilliant. 
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A LANDSCAPE BY VAN GOYEN -: BY CHARLES A. W. 
VOGELER 


N 1916 the City Art Museum of Saint Louis acquired by pur- 
chase a winter landscape by Jan van Goyen, entitled Skating. 

It is signed in the lower left corner with his monogram VG, 
and dated, 1643. It was purchased from Prince Demidoff in 1891. 

The subject is the frozen river Meuse at Dordrecht, where an 
arm of the river surrounds the town and is called the Merwede. Al- 
though after the practice of the painter the greater part of the 
picture is given over to sky and clouds, about fifty figures, like little 
sepia drawings, can be counted on the ice. Several are seated in 
sledges drawn by horses. In the center of the foreground a humor- 
ous situation is developed in a stout man who has fallen on the 
ice, lost his hat and alarmed a dog, which is barking at him. The 
figure occurs more than once in the works of van Goyen (for ex- 
ample, in a painting formerly in the Sedelmeyer Collection, repro- 
duced in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, XII, 1875, p. 142, entitled Les 
Patineurs). Isaac van Ostade introduces it in his picture of Winter, 
in the Antwerp Museum. To the right of the fallen man are two 
chair sleds pushed by skaters. Still further to the right, a game of 
golf is in progress. 

The game of golf is frequently represented in Dutch pictures 
of the seventeenth century in winter scenes. The method of play on 
the ice was for the players to use a ball and only one club apiece; 
and, for putting, a stake instead of a hole. A drawing by 
Ter Borch (1634)* shows this clearly. One player is waiting 
beside his ball and resting his club, while his opponent attempts 
a short putt at a stake. On the illuminated tailpiece of a sixteenth 
century Flemish Book of Hours, in the possession of the British 
Museum, the game is represented on land, the putting into a hole in 
the turf. The clubs have steel, or steel-covered, heads. In 1618 
James I prohibited the importation of Dutch golf balls into his 
country, objecting that through this trade “na small quantitie of gold 
and silver is transported zierly out of his Hienes’ kingdome of 
Scoteland.” 

In van Goyen’s painting, decisive delineation of action and of 
form in the figures gives to each an individual interest that is not, 


1 Reproduced in Emile Michel’s “Gerard Terburg,” Paris, 1887, page 27. 
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however, permitted to conflict with the effect of the whole. On the 
other hand, the artist has avoided the analytical method which he 
had learned from his master, Isaias van de Velde, and had practised 
in his early work, but which was given up when his interest in land- 
scape forced him to epitomize for brevity and synthesis. He was 
one of the first to envelop every object in light and air; and this 
accounts for his significance to us as a landscape rather than figure 
painter, though his figures are never without interest. 

The town in the distance to the left is Dordrecht, recognizable 
from numerous representations by van Goyen. 

The date of the picture, 1643, is of significance in the history 
of Dutch art. Frans Hals had executed his two largest Doelen 
groups—the St. Adriaen’s in 1633, and the St. George’s in 1639—and 
completed the Regenten of 1641, the last-named group “without the 
interference of positive color, in black and white and gray, and low- 
toned in its flesh color.” Rembrandt, in 1642, only a year before the 
date of the Saint Louis picture, had executed his Sortie of the Ban- 
ning Cock Company. Van Goyen had been made president of his 
guild, and in 1643 produced some of his more important works, in- 
cluding The River Scheldt (Hermitage), The Skaters (Dresden) 
and The River (Rotterdam). 

Our picture is almost monochromatic, and produces an effect of 
great distance and space. The only positive color occurs in por- 
tions of clear blue sky. The figures in the foreground show modi- 
fications from prevailing pearl-gray and dun tones in reddish, bluish 
and other clothing. 

The work proves van Goyen fully established as one of the 
greater landscape painters. Even before 1640 he had adopted the 
characteristic clarity of lighting that gives distinction to his work. 
Despite spirited and truthful drawing, he showed consummate 
understanding and control of values and made each figure, as in the 
St. Louis example, take its right place in the pervading atmosphere. 
Here there are hardly any shadows. 

The picture is painted on wood and measures 14 by 125% inches. 
It is significant of the painter and of his school that he did not feel 
himself obliged to enlarge the boundaries of this panel to show the 
fulness of his observations, and many of his most attractive composi- 


tions are of small size. 
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THE ART OF BENJAMIN WEST - BY FREDERIC FAIR- 
CHILD SHERMAN 


ERHAPS the unanimity with which the greatest of English 
Pp painters responded toward the end of the eighteenth century 
to the scheme of John Boydell for forming a Shakespeare Gal- 
lery illustrates most forcibly the prevailing estimate of historic com- 
position as the highest achievement in the realm of painting. Sir 
Joshua contributed a design for Macbeth, Romney cone for The 
Tempest and both Benjamin West and Copley were represented. 
Romney as we now know always cherished the ambition of devoting 
all of his abilities to works of this description, and writing to his 
friend Hayley in 1787 about the Shakespearean enterprise, he says: 
“This cursed portrait-painting! How I am shackled by it!” George 
Paston, in his late “Life’’’ of the artist, remarks very pertinently that 
“connoisseurs are inclined to give thanks that his love of depicting 
pretty faces and his desire to realize a competence interfered with his 
ambitious schemes.” 

Benjamin West, who, upon his arrival in England in 1763, be- 
came almost at once a personality of consequence in art circles there, 
included among the canvases he sent to the Spring Gardens Exhi- 
bition of the year following a single portrait. He had, it seems, 
even then practically given up work in that particular field in 
which he had earned in his native land his first modest success, and 
it was not long thereafter that, as his first biographer records,’ “a 
series of circumstances placed him in that precise station in society, 
where at the time there was the only chance of profitable employ- 
ment as an historical painter.” The reference, of course, is to West’s 
favor with the King, for whom he painted almost exclusively during 
the period from 1768 to 1781 inclusive, producing a great series of 
religious and historical compositions for which, including several 
portraits and groups of the Royal family, he received a total of 
over forty thousand pounds. While it is true that he is responsible 
for the substitution of realism in the historical painting of the time 
which was stultified by an absurd but generally approved fashion 
of representing figures always in the classic costume of antiquity, it 
is his misfortune to have been possessed by a passion for grandiose 
subjects and pictures of almost impossible dimensions. 


1George Romney. By George Paston. Illustrated. Diminutive 4to, London, 1903. 
2 The Life, Studies and Works of Benjamin West. By John Galt. Portrait. 12mo, 
London, 1820. 
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As a youth in Philadelphia and New York, West began by 
painting portraits exclusively, and if the few he did in after years 
are any criterion of his early abilities he must have started out with 
a remarkable aptitude for incorporating in his likenesses just 
those elusive indications of personality that are common to all that 
is notably true and fine in portraiture. It would not be possible to 
maintain that he was ever a great portrait-painter in the sense that 
several of his contemporaries unquestionably were, but it is quite 
evident that in the realm of male portraiture at least he was the 
equal of some of them. 

One of the gratifying results of the present revival of interest 
in the early American portrait-painters is the fact that it has brought 
to our shores a number of excellent examples by West, acquainting 
us with that phase of his art which he almost entirely neglected at 
the height of his powers and during the period of his unprecedented 
popularity. Their suavity as well as their sincerity, their fine color 
as well as their technical excellence, inevitably persuade one that 
this was his proper field of artistic expression, and that the circum- 
stances which permitted him to devote the best part of his life to 
the execution of elaborate tableaux that to-day are but little more 
than a memory in the minds of men, deprived his time and our 
own, as well as posterity, of any number of really fine portraits of 
men, for he was an indefatigable worker and consequently a prolific 
painter. 

The John Sedley (Fig. 1) in the collection of Mr. Walter Jen- 
nings and another male portrait (Fig. 2) recently acquired by the 
Chicago Art Institute are fortunately both late works, the former 
being dated 1802 and the latter 1792. They belong to the limited 
series of commissions undertaken toward the end of his lifetime, 
but before his eye began to fail or his hand to falter, and are ex- 
cellent interpretations of character and convincing pieces of por- 
traiture. The modelling of the features and the sensitive emphasis 
of individual expression in the faces is happily evident in the re- 
productions. No better illustrations of the artist’s accomplishment 
in the way of portraiture are likely to be found. That he was con- 
tent to adhere to established procedure in the posing of his sitters is 
of no particular consequence, inasmuch as they are invariably rep- 
resented in natural and dignified attitudes that never detract from 
the illusion of life. In the Brook Club in New York hangs his 
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Fig. 2. West: Portrait or A GENTLEMAN, 
The Art Institute, Chicago, Ill. 


Fig. 1. West: JoHN SEDLEy. 


Collection of Mr, Walter Jennings, New York. 
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West: THe Envoys RETURNING FROM THE 
PromMisEeD LAND. 
The Hackley Art Gallery, Muskegon, Mich. 
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portrait group of Ralph Izard and his Friends. It is an attractive 
composition and a distinguished technical performance as well 
as being an interesting interpretation of nicely differentiated pre- 
sentments of personality. West wisely eschewed in his portraiture 
any approach to that approximation of the dramatic in arrangement 
that is so considerable a factor in his historical and religious can- 
vases, and specialized altogether upon the portrayal of personality 
as it is to be observed in the human countenance, translated by a 
momentary glance or a passing expression into an intelligible defini- 
tion of character. 

Such of West’s subject pictures as have recently been added to 
American collections are naturally those of modest size, a matter 
that we need not regret, as they are finer examples than many of the 
more pretentious works. It is hardly necessary to say that the purity 
of his color and the excellence of his technique are just as apparent 
in them as in his portraits. —The Envoys Returning from the Prom- 
ised Land (Fig. 3) in the Hackley Art Gallery, measuring twenty- 
three by thirty and three-quarter inches, illustrates his capabilities 
and his limitations in this field. The forcibly and finely drawn 
figure of the warrior with the drawn sword at the right of the canvas 
alone meets the dramatic requirements of the scene. The others 
hardly emerge from the customary obscurity of the commonplace, 
and even so only as the artist succeeds in investing one or another 
with some special charm of color or of pose. ‘The women are 
noticeably oblivious in their pretty way of what is transpiring and the 
action and expression of even the more prominent of the remaining 
actors in the scene are quite unmistakably assumed and perfunctory. 
The resemblance of the warrior to a type familiar in Italian painting 
of the Renaissance, of the women to the prevailing type in eighteenth 
century English art and of the Patriarch to a type common enough 
in Rembrandt’s work, proves that West was very much of an eclectic 
and unhesitatingly adopted in his practice whatever of merit he 
found in the art of other men and other days. 

In another historical composition, the Presentation of the 
Queen of Sheba at the Court of King Solomon (Fig. 4), now at the 
Worcester Museum, the suggestion of Rembrandt occurs again in 
the turbaned figure at the right of the King, as well as more 
forcibly in the whole general arrangement, grouping and lighting of 
the canvas. The face of that one of the Queen’s attendants facing 
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the spectator and standing at the center of those behind her, except 
for a certain softness and sweetness, somehow reminds one of the 
great Spaniard, Goya. The composition has an undeniable heroic 
quality and the lighting is notably effective. It would be an almost 
wholly satisfactory rendering of the subject did not the impressive- 
ness of the moment suffer somewhat of an eclipse through the sim- 
pering fatuity of the various females. It is curious, by the way, that 
West, having introduced the style of painting personages of his own 
and immediately preceding ages in their proper costume, should have 
persisted in the use of the costume of his own day in picturing scenes 
from antiquity. The women in this canvas and in the Hackley Art 
Gallery picture are dressed in the mode of eighteenth century Eng- 
land and thereby quite effectually prevent their perfectly realizing 
the effects intended. That they are not impressive in any such sense 
as they were intended is the conclusion that is forced upon one. 
As a matter of fact, however, none of the great artists of his time 
were any more successful in their efforts in this direction, and so 
far, at least, it is true that the pre-eminence of his position as a 
painter of such subjects was entirely justified by his performance, 
which, though it is never entirely convincing, is yet very often 
punctuated by passages of real and definite distinction. Too much 
of the passion, the lust, the pathos of life, which never entered into 
the artist’s experience, and which, never understanding, he was 
unable to picture, is missing for these canvases to sensibly stir us to 
any great enthusiasm. Lacking sufficiently dominant and com- 
pelling facial expressiveness to emphasize or explain their actions, 
his figures fail to properly sustain the dramatic possibilities of the 
scenes in which they appear. A great actor must perforce be a 
master of action and of both vocal and facial expression. In paint- 
ing, there being no possibility of representation of vocal expression, 
the artist is forced into the necessity of realizing all of the possibili- 
ties of dramatic interpretation by such a delineation of bodily action 
and facial expression as will create a really significant and unfor- 
gettable picture of the humor, the pathos or the tragedy of life. Only 
the greatest painters have ever succeeded in doing this. 
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NOTES ON THE ART OF J. FRANCIS MURPHY : BY 
ELIOT CLARK 


HE so-called Hudson River School, under the influence of 
the Diisseldorf precedents, dominated American landscape 
painting until the later eighties. Bierstadt, Church and Ken- 

sett were the popular painters of the middle part of the century. 
Remembering that J. Francis Murphy was born in 1853, it is a 
noteworthy fact that we do not see any echo of this school in his 
early work. Hunt, Lafarge, Inness and Wyant were the pioneers 
of the later movement which, responding to the influence of Con- 
stable and the Barbizon painters, prepared the way for fuller de- 
velopment. With Wyant, however, the pictures painted before the 
later seventies are still somewhat topographical and tight, whereas 
we recall a picture by Murphy dated 1878 which indicates a com- 
plete understanding of the new message and places him at once 
as one of the leading tonalists of the time. If it repeats somewhat 
the dramatic chiaroscuro of Inness, it indicates the receptivity of the 
younger painter. Murphy assimilated the most enduring influences 
during his formative period, but at an early age added a technical 
touch and a viewpoint quite peculiar to his personality. Although 
an intense student of nature, he never allowed the random and dis- 
order of the visual world to go first hand into his pictures. His 
early drawings show a faithful and clear rendering of facts, which 
inform his work with a complete knowledge of the subject, but 
which were deliberately introduced as part of a pictorial scheme. 
Never a naturalist in the more limited sense of that term, he was 
nevertheless a keen and sensitive observer, one who collected his 
material carefully and made excellent use of it. 

It is difficult to define the characteristics of American land- 
scape. It is not merely the illustration of local scenery, but must 
be associated with the mood or impulse arising from the observation 
of it. The panoramic predecessors of Murphy saw only the scenic 
element in our landscape, subjects which were possible to weave into 
classical compositions reminiscent of Claude. But with Murphy we 
see a new appreciation in the romance of the homely and the natural, 
not made spectacular by the light of never-dying suns but quiet, 
sombre and serene, with always a sense of the poetry of melancholy. 
It is apparent in his earliest canvases that, though working within 
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a limited scheme of pictorial design, he was a master of the relation 
and balance of line and mass, the subtle gradations of light and dark 
and of the color which bound them together. It was not merely the 
representation of our local landscape that made Murphy essentially 
American, but his personal interpretation of it. It may be said 
that, not having become familiar with foreign subjects and foreign 
masters through travel abroad, his viewpoint was in consequence 
more local and limited. The very fact, however, that he did not 
desire to travel, and roam about from one corner of the globe to 
another in search of pictorial material and artistic inspiration, is a 
clear sign that he found his motives in his immediate environment 
and cherished what he found. We see in his landscapes the bare 
open fields, seared leaves, the winding stone fence, the isolated farm, 
the sky ever changing, through which the diffused light languidly 
pulsates. He sighs with Keats: 
. Thou hast thy music too,— 


While barred clouds bloom the soft dying day, 
And touch the stubble plains with rosy hue.” ; 


and recognizes that it is not the subject matter but the significance 
of it that quickens it with life and awakens the creative spirit. 

The simple themes which we find in the early landscapes we see 
repeated in the later ones. But if the motive is repeated, the artistic 
interpretation of it is ever sensitive, active and intense. If we will 
follow the development and unfolding of the art of Murphy, we 
must appreciate that he has the unceasing desire to perfect his theme, 
and his theme becomes more and more esthetic and less purely 
pictorial. Thus we find the details, introduced from accumulated 
data, that had sometimes overburdened and confused the foreground 
of earlier works, gradually disappearing and only the essential and 
the significant remaining. In the “Grove and Field,” belonging to 
Mr. P. W. Rouss and recently exhibited, the foreground objects, en- 
tirely apart from their naturalistic significance, play an important 
part in the pictorial design and introduce the leading rhythm in 
the composition, taking the eye back to the lonely perspective of the 
distance and leading it gradually through the clouded sky. This 
is an example of perfect form, insomuch as the theme is expressed 
in absolutely adequate terms. The subject matter, in a sense, be- 
comes secondary, the presentation of it primary, 

If it were not for this fundamental and essential balance which 
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is produced by the arrangement of line and mass, the color and the 
pigment quality would not be sufficient. These two elements, so 
typical of the work of Murphy, have, however, added that charm 
and beauty which for so many characterize it. Murphy was never 
a colorist in the fullest sense of the term. His color is always re- 
lated to values, and his values express light. Thus his problem, like 
Wyant’s, is closely associated with chiaroscuro, the gradation of light 
and dark which subtly relates the contrasts of the composition. His 
color is happily wedded to the chiaroscuro, built up in harmonious 
and closely related hues, whether the theme is one of gold or green, 
but always enhanced by a delicate note of contrast and complement 
that keeps it active and vibrant. The pigment quality with which 
we inevitably associate the name of Murphy is a means, not an 
end. Associated with the sense of touch, delightful in its porcelain- 
like surface, it adds a sense of rarity and preciousness to his canvases 
which is undeniably alluring; but it is because it is a functional part 
in building up the fundamental conception that it is essentially sig- 
nificant. We enjoy this quality when the picture is examined closely, 
but it is only when standing away from it, when the picture is seen 
as a whole, when what seemed so delicate and evanescent assumes 
form and volume, when pigment has become air and earth, near 
and far, soft and solid, when in the composition the part becomes 
inseparably and harmoniously related to the whole, and all is seen 
simultaneously, that we realize the underlying intention of the 
painter and see how, with the simplest subject, he has produced a 
complete work of pictorial art. 

Murphy has always been a sound and conscientious craftsman. 
His technique is the outcome of his artistic conception and is never 
affected or paraded for itself. The early pictures are in excellent 
condition. I have never seen an example injured by cracks or other 
surface defects due to improper manipulation of paint. He has 
never allowed the need of the moment to hurry his execution. His 
pictures are exhibited when they are finished, and not finished to be 
exhibited. The first advice which he received was, though very 
simple, absolutely sound. As I remember it was given by a house 
painter and to this effect: Use lead for the foundation or first paint- 
ing and allow it to completely dry throughout before the second 
painting is applied. Murphy has always followed this advice. 
The picture which we see finished to-day was started a year or two 
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ago. Only the general arrangement and tone is indicated at first, 
then the canvas is put aside to ripen. Later, when a happy moment 
arrives, the work is continued in thin paintings, sometimes as mere 
scumble, or often a transparent glaze, the one to lighten and gray 
the tone, the other to deepen and enrich the color. If the effect is 
not entirely satisfactory, the wet paint is at once removed. Thus 
we see no heaviness or signs of struggle in the finished picture, and 
the value of the underpainting so carefully prepared is always ap- 
parent. At a time when we see so much incomplete work, hastily 
executed, it is gratifying to find a craftsman who follows the older 
tradition. His artistic conception being worthy of enduring, he has 
seen to it that it shall worthily endure. 





NOTE 


The Madonna (Fig. 4) reproduced in Part Two of Mr. 
Berenson’s article upon “Ugolino-Lorenzetti” in the December, 
1917, issue should be labelled Ambrogio Lorenzetti and the fol- 
lowing picture (Fig. 5), Pietro Lorenzetti. 
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